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Figurines from Tell Sandahannah. — In the summer of the year 1900 
Dr. F. J. Bliss and Mr. Stewart Macalister excavated a mound lying 
about twenty-three miles southwest of Jerusalem and known to the 
Arabs by the name of Tell Sandahannah. This name suggests Saint 
Anne, although the history of the tell has not been fully made out, and 
Colonel C. R. Conder, who is wont to have an 
independent opinion in such matters, holds 
that the basis of the word is not Saint Anne, 
but Saint John. 1 The mound is but twenty 
feet in height, of accumulated debris, and 
therefore could not have been very long or 
very largely inhabited. The diameter is about 
five hundred feet, affording a field not too 
large to be thoroughly explored. Seventy- 
two days of labor with a force of thirty-seven 
men were devoted to it. 9 

The results were unusually copious in view 
of the comparative poverty of Palestine in 
objects of the first archaeological value. Fifty 
inscribed tablets in stone — some Hebrew, 
mostly Greek, an inscribed weight, a large 
bronze lamp, smaller lamps, thirty jars, sixty vases, one hundred and 
sixty bowls and plates, a cupid, seventy-five coins, three Greek inscrip- 
tions naming Arsinoe and Berenice, sixteen figurines in lead and one 
in terra cotta, were obtained. It is to the figurines that attention is 
now called. 

1. Lead figurines. — Sixteen figurines were found. They are made 
of thin strips of lead cut into shape and slightly rounded or thickened 
at the head. No attempt was made to represent faces. The arms and 
feet are represented as bound in a variety of ways, and the bindings are 
of lead, iron, or bronze. In Fig. 1 a bronze wire is used ; in Fig. 
2, one of lead. In the latter figure, besides the bindings, iron spikes 

1 Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement, January, 1 90 1, p. 59. 

2 Ibid., October, 1900, pp. 319-38. 
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are represented as driven between or through the arms. The remain- 
ing figures are less complete, but all embody the same idea of bonds. 

It is not strange that Dr. Bliss should have supposed these to be 
figures of captives, and they were so described in his report ; but as soon 
as M. Clermont-Ganneau saw the report, he gave a new and better 

explanation. 3 He noted the 
writhing attitudes of these 
little figures only two or 
three inches high, and de- 
clared that these represented 
men and women who were 
undergoing torture. Tak- 
ing note of the fact that 
some fifty companion in- 
scriptions on soft stone not 
fully deciphered contained 
curses, he suggested that the 
two things should be taken 
together, and that we have 
here indications of sorcery. 
Lead was used because it was so easily melted when, at the conclusion 
of the incantation, it was cast into the flame. The sorcerer bound the 
figure of his victim to induce upon him or her a captive and helpless 
condition, and then tortured those under his spell. 

Dr. Bliss accepted this view, 4 and the confirmation has been 
strengthened by Professor Wiinsche, 5 of Breslau, who has examined 
drawings of both the figurines and the soft-stone inscriptions, and who 
cites instances of the Greek practice by which revenge was sought for by 
the use of a lead tablet and figurine placed in a temple before the image 
of the god whose power was invoked. More definitely, Professor O. C. 
Whitehouse, in the article "Magic" in Hastings's Dictionary of the 
Bible, speaks of what he calls "sympathetic magic," and says that it 
was practiced in the belief that the symbolic acts of the sorcerers would 
have their effect upon the one bewitched. Thus knots would be tied 
in a rope, and formulas would be repeated with each knot to cause the 
strangling of the victim. Images of the victim were also made in 
some soft material and were burned to bring a like fate upon him or 
her. 

3 P. E. F. Quarterly Statement, January, 1901, p. 58. 

4 Ibid., July, I90l,p. 307. $ Ibid., October, 1901, p. 325. 
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Whitehouse also cites from Tallqvist the following translation from 
the Babylonian : 

The witch who has charmed me, 

Through the charm with which she has charmed me, charm her ; 

Those who have made images of me, reproducing my features, 

Who have taken away my breath, torn my hair, 

Who have rent my clothes, have hindered my feet from treading the dust, 

May the fire-god, the strong one, break their charm. 6 

The basis of this article on magic is the treatise which we owe to 
Professor Morris Jastrow, Jr., on The Religion of Babylonia and 
Assyria. 1 He there speaks of 

the making of an image of the desired victim of clay, pitch, honey, fat, or 
other soft material, and either by burning it inflict physical tortures upon the 
person represented, or by undertaking various symbolical acts with it, such as 
burying it among the dead, placing it in a coffin, casting it into a pit or into 
a fountain, hiding it in an inaccessible place, placing it in spots that had a 
peculiar significance, as the doorposts, threshold, or gates, would prognosticate 
in this way a fate corresponding to one of these acts for the unfortunate 
victim. 

Even more complete is the account of figurines of this kind given 
by Dr. E. A. Wallis Budge in Egyptian Magic, wherein a chapter is 
devoted to " Magical Figures," the following statements from which 
are noteworthy : 

In the reign of Neb-ka of the Hid dynasty a wax figure of a 
crocodile was made for the purpose of executing vengeance on an 
adulterer. 8 In the reign of Rameses III. a conspiring magician made 
wax figures of men in order to cause the persons so represented to 
become helpless. 9 In the Book of the Dead the serpent Apep, which 
seeks to destroy the soul, is said to be conquerable by putting a wax 
figure of him upon the fire six times in a day. 10 And in the Book of 
the Dead it was also directed that all the fiends in the train of Apep 
should be represented by figures tied with a black hair, cast upon the 
ground, kicked with the left foot, pierced with a stone spear, and then 
cast into the fire." Dr. Budge also gives the tradition in regard to 
Alexander the Great, that Aristotle gave Alexander a number of wax 
figures nailed down in a box, which was fastened by a chain, and which 
he must never let go out of his hand or the hand of a trusted servant, 

6 Tallqvist, Maklti,Vo\. I, pp. 130 f. 8 P. 68. I0 P. 81. 

7 P. 268. 9 P. 75- "P. 83. 
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for these figures represented the armies which Alexander would meet. 
Some of these figures held in their hands swords bent backward, and 
others held spears pointed downward, and others had bows with the 
strings cut, and all were laid face downward in the box. 12 

We have modern instances. Upham's Salem Witchcraft says that 





Front View. Side View. 

Fig. 3. 

a witch was believed to operate by making up a doll or a figure of 
some animal. She would will the puppet to represent the person 
whom she purposed to torment ; and then whatever she did to the pup- 
pet would be suffered by the party it represented at any distance. A 
pin stuck into the puppet would pierce the flesh of the person. So 
would a pinch or blow. When anyone was arrested on the charge of 
witchcraft, a search was made for puppets from garret to cellar of his 
house. 13 

In one of the trials at Salem 14 witnesses testified that they found in 
the house of the accused " several puppets made up of rags and hogs' 
bristles with headless pins in them with the points outward." 

" Tallqvist, Vol. I, p. 95. J 3 Upham, Vol. I, p. 408. J 4 Vol. II, p. 266. 
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Middleton's play The Witch (about *6oo A. D.) says: 15 

Neccat. Is the heart of wax stuck full of magique needles ? 

Stadlin. Tis done, Neccat. 

Neccat. And is the farmer's picture and his wives layd downe to the fire 
yet? 

Stadlin. They are roasting both too. 

Neccat. Good. Then their marrowes are a melting subtelly, and three 
monthes sickness sucks up life. 

2. Terra-cotta figurine. — The other figure (Fig. 3) is much more 
attractive, but at the same time less plain. Some careful research leads to 
the conclusion that the explanation of it is to be sought, not along the 
line of the representations of the Queen of Heaven, Astarte, Ashtoreth, 
but on the line of Christian art. The most distinctive mark is the 
headdress. Several representations of the Madonna and saints found 
in the Logg Museum at Cambridge strongly resemble this head. 16 
Reuber's History of Medieval Art* 7 gives such a representation of the 
Madonna Rucallai by Cimabue in the church of S. Maria Novella in 
Florence. 

If this interpretation be correct, we may recur to the name of the 
tell and reflect that Sandahannah probably means that a shrine was there 
raised to Anna the mother of Mary or to Anna the prophetess mentioned 
in Luke 2 : 36-38 ; probably to the former, for she had churches in her 
honor and was prominently named in the apocryphal gospels. 

Theodore F. Wright. 
Cambridge, Mass. 

J 5 In Act I, scene 2. 
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